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THE  NEED  AND  THE  VALUE  OF  CHKISTIAN  SCHOOLS  IN 
THE  PRESENT  EXIGENCY  OF  THE  NEW  WEST. 

"Open  ye  the  <jates,  that  the  riyhteous  nation  which  keepeth  truth  may 
enter  in." — Is.,  xxvi :  2. 

For  the  first  time  within  a  period  of  almost  half  a  century  it  is 
possible  to  advance  to  the  discussion  of  the  Mormon  problem  with  the 
Mormon  leaders  at  a  serious  disadvantage.  Smitten,  confused,  scat 
tered,  it  is  simple  truth  to  affirm  that  Taylor  and  Cannon  and  Smith, 
and  their  associates  in  the  management  of  what,  with  an  audacity  and 
a  mockery  truly  phenomenal,  they  have  been  pleased  to  call  "The 
Church  of  Jems  Christ  of  Latter-Da;/  Saints,"  are  sorely  puzzled. 

Obstacles  in  the  way,  embarrassments  unexpected,  serious  reverses, 
are  not  new  experiences  to  these  people.  At  Kirtland,  Ohio,  at  Inde 
pendence,  Missouri,  at  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  their  mettle  was  put  to  the 
test;  and  like  brave  men,  whom  fanatics  and  charlatans  not  uiifre- 
quently  resemble,  they  proved  equal  to  the  emergency.  There  are  few 
stories  in  history  more  marked  with  foresight,  with  patient  determina 
tion  and  endurance,  with  indomitable  pluck,  than  the  migration,  forty 
years  ago,  of  these  deluded  adherents  of  a  False  Prophet,  under  the 
direction  of  Brigham  Young,  from  the  Mississippi  river,  over  prairies, 
across  trackless  deserts,  through  mountain  passes,  haunted  by  wild 
beasts  and  wild  Indians,  fifteen  hundred  miles  away,  to  the  great  Salt 
Lake  valley.  For  more  than  two  score  years  neither  opposition  nor 
disaster  was  permitted  to  overcome  their  faith,  or  subdue  their  cour 
age,  or  abate  their  zeal.  With  each  fresh  difficulty  they  were  ready 
with  some  fresh  expedient,  and  trials  were  the  stairways  along  which 
they  climbed,  year  by  year,  to  new  heights  of  wealth  and  power.  In 
a  good  cause  nothing  could  have  been  more  admirable  than  their 
steadfastness  of  aim,  their  fertility  of  resource,  and  their  tenacity  of 
grip. 

But  a  change  has  taken  place.  Agitation  has  begun  to  bear  its 
fruits.  Public  sentiment,  public  condemnation,  has  at  length  crystal 
lized  into  law,  and  after  decades  of  discussion,  and  protest,  and  abor- 


tive  effort,  and  wearisome  waiting,  on  the  part  of  good  citizens,  these 
polygamous  criminals,  like  other  wrong-doers,  are  forced  to  bow  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  authority  of  the  Nation,  and  to  take  their 
places  and  answer  for  their  misdeeds  at  the  bar  of  justice.  It  is  a 
sight  at  once  novel  and  refreshing  to  see  these  haughty  leaders  in  the 
hands  of  United  States  marshals,  face  to  face  with  judges  whom  they 
can  neither  intimidate  nor  bribe,  with  juries  who  can  be  trusted  to 
render  verdicts  according  to  the  facts  to  pass  upon  their  cases,  and 
going  out  from  trials  in  which  their  guilt  has  been  established  under 
sentence  of  fine  and  imprisonment;  or  escaping  all  this  by  hiding  in 
garrets  and  cellars  and  cabins,  or  skulking  away  in  women's  garb, 
under  the  shelter  of  the  midnight  darkness. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  head  officials  of  the  Mormon  church  did 
not  dare  to  hold  their  recent  Annual  Conference  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
where  they  have  been  accustomed  to  hold  it,  and  where  there  are  abun 
dant  accommodations;  but  called  it  at  Logan,  far  up  on  the  northern 
border  of  Utah.  It  is  further  known  that  not  one  member  of  the 
First  Presidency  thought  it  prudent  to  show  himself  at  the  gathering. 
From  their  secret  retreat  Taylor  and  Cannon  fulminated  an  epistle  of 
explanation  and  apology,  full,  so  far  as  form  of  expression  goes,  of 
the  old  tone  of  resolution  and  confidence,  but  evidently  dictated  by  a 
feeling  of  much  uncertainty  and  alarm.  Their  attitude,  even  the  sim 
plest  of  the  Saints  must  have  seen,  was  not  in  keeping  with  their 
great  swelling  words. 

Up  to  date,  as  the  facts  are  gathered  from  several  careful  corre 
spondents  on  the  ground,  not  far  from  one  hundred  indictments  have 
been  found  against  polygamists.  Fifteen  of  these,  including  three 
bishops,  were  in  Arizona.  Seven  were  convicted.  Of  these  seven, 
three  were  sent  to  Detroit,  Michigan,  for  an  imprisonment  of  three  and 
a  half  years  and  $500  fine.  Four  plead  guilty  and  were  sent  to 
prison — two  for  six  months  and  $500  fine,  and  two  for  three  months 
and  no  fine.  A  number  of  these  indictments  were  found  in  Idaho, 
and  there  have  been  several  cases  of  conviction  in  that  Territory.  Many 
more  cases  are  under  investigation. 

In  Utah  there  are  three  judicial  districts.  In  the  Ogden  district 
the  court  is  in  session  this  month ;  and  while  it  is  too  early  to  give 
details,  a  large  number  of  prosecutions  and  convictions  are  anticipated. 
Ogden,  like  Salt  Lake  City,  is  one  of  the  centers  of  Mormon  influence 
and  power.  In  the  Beaver  district,  indictments  have  been  found  in 
something  like  a  dozen  cases.  In  the  Salt  Lake  City  district  over 


thirty  persons  have  been  arraigned  for  crimes  growing  out  of  polyg 
amy.  Quite  a  number  of  them  have  been  convicted,  and  have  been 
sentenced  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  The  District  Attorney,  residing 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  estimates  that  from  600  to  700  persons  have  fled 
from  the  Territory,  either  to  avoid  prosecution  or  to  escape  giving 
damaging  testimony  on  the  witness  stand. 

What  a  change  from  the  time  when  Brigham  Young  was  Governor 
of  the  Territory  by  appointment  of  the  President  of  the  United  States ! 
To  add  to  the  consternation  of  this  hierarchy  which  for  years  now  has 
been  taunting  and  defying  the  civil  powers  of  the  land,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  set  its  seal  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  and  the  pro 
ceedings  under  which  these  indictments  have  been  found  and  these 
convictions  have  been  secured.  They  are  fairly  in  the  grip  of  the  law, 
and  the  thus  far-and-no-farther  of  the  Nation  lies  across  their  path. 

Let  God  be  praised  for  so  much  of  result.  Let  all  be  praised, 
whether  legislators,  or  governors,  or  attorneys,  or  judges,  or  juries,  or 
editors,  or  platform  speakers,  or  ministers,  or  loving  and  faithful  teach 
ers  whose  words  have  helped  to  diffuse  light  and  to  swell  the  tide  of 
public  indignation,  or  whoever  has  had  any  share — even  the  least — 
in  bringing  about  this  new  and  hopeful  state  of  things.  It  is  some 
thing  for  which  to  be  devoutly  grateful. 

But  is  the  problem  altogether  solved?  Have  we  reached  the  end 
of  the  business?  Or  have  we  reached  a  point  where  the  end  is  assured? 
Far  from  it.  No  mistake,  indeed,  could  be  more  fatal  than  folding 
our  hands  and  settling  back  into  this  easy  and  delightful  confidence. 
It  is  no  ordinary  foe,  this  with  which  we  deal.  A  more  determined,  a 
more  bitter,  a  more  unscrupulous  body  of  men  does  not  exist  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  than  the  leading  officials  of  the  Mormon  hierarchy. 
Their  whole  past  shows  that  they  have  no  regard  for  the  sacredness  of 
an  oath.  Their  whole  past  shows,  too,  that  they  have  not  a  single  drop 
of  patriotic  blood  in  their  veins.  They  hate  the  Government.  They 
hate  the  flag  which  symbolizes  the  majesty  and  power  of  the  Govern 
ment..  They  hate  the  representatives  of  our  national  sovereignty.  With 
out  any  loyalty  in  their  hearts  to  the  Republic ;  without  any  pride  in 
our  magnificent  history ;  without  any  glow  of  interest  in  the  hopes  we 
cherish  for  the  future,  they  bow  in  submission  to  magistrates  and  laws 
only  when  compelled  to  do  so. 

The  claim  is  put  forth  by  Mormon  newspapers,  and  by  Mormon 
delegates  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Mormon  people,  that  they  are  a 
law-abiding  community,  and  that  prosecutions  against  them  under  the 


Edmunds  statute  ought  to  be  suspended,  on  the  ground  that  they 
entered  into  polygamous  relations  before  those  relations  were  declared 
obnoxious  and  criminal.  These  are  points  made  in  the  appeal  of  the 
Mormons  to  the  President : 

"  We  protest  against  the  breaking  up  of  family  relations  formed 
previous  to  the  passage  of  the  Edmunds  law,  and  the  depriving  of 
women  and  children  of  the  support  and  protection  of  their  husbands 
and  fathers." 

"We  protest  against  the  prosecution  of  persons,  many  of  whom 
are  aged  and  infirm,  who  entered  into  plural  marriage  before  it  was 
declared  a  crime,  and  have  never  violated  any  law." 

This  is  the  assumption.  Instead  of  being  supported  by  the  facts, 
it  is  a  bare-faced  falsehood.  There  has  never  been  a  plural  marriage 
contracted  in  Utah,  nor  for  more  than  twenty  years,  at  any  rate,  in 
aiay  Territory  of  the  United  States,  which  was  not  in  direct  and 
flagrant  violation  of  law. 

When  the  Mormons  first  entered  Utah,  it  was  a  part  of  Mexico. 
The  laws  of  Mexico  were  in  operation.  Those  laws  were  just  as  une 
quivocal  and  specific,  in  opposition  to  polygamy,  as  the  laws  of  Illinois 
or  Massachusetts.  Those  laws,  too,  remained  in  force,  notwithstanding 
the  transfer  of  general  allegiance,  until  they  were  displaced  by  other 
enactments  on  the  same  subject.  In  1858,  Judge  Eckles,  Chief  Jus 
tice  of  the  Territory,  charged  a  grand  jury  as  follows: 

"It  is  well  known  that  all  the  inhabited  portion  of  this  Territory 
was  acquired  by  treaty  from  Mexico.  By  the  law  of  Mexico  polygamy 
was  prohibited  in  this  country,  and  the  municipal  law  in  this  respect 
remained  unaltered  by  its  cession  to  the  United  States.  Has  it  been 
altered  since  we  acquired  it?  After  a  most  diligent  search  and  inquiry 
we  have  not  been  able  to  find  that  any  such  change  has  been  made, 
and,  presuming  that  this  law  remained  unchanged  by  legislation,  all 
marriages  after  the  first,  by  this  law,  are  illegal  and  void." 

But  in  1862 — not  three  years  ago,  but  twenty-three — the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  passed  the  following  law : 

"  Every  person  having  a  husband,  or  a  wife  living,  who  marries  an 
other,  whether  married  or  single,  in  a  Territory,  is  guilty  of  bigamy, 
and  shall  be  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment." 

In  face  of  facts  like  these,  what  becomes  of  Mormon  pretensions  to 
innocency?  What  of  charges  that  the  Edmunds  law  has  made  a  new 
crime,  and  surprised  a  great  number  of  well-intentioned  people,  who 


never  so  much  as  dreamed  they  were  doing  anything  wrong  by  a  little 
superfluous  marrying?  From  the  outset,  these  polygamous  Mormons 
have  been  law-breakers,  determined,  unscrupulous.  They  cannot  be 
trusted.  The  end  is  not  yet. 

Arrested  in  their  career  by  the  unexpected  and  unprecedented  en 
forcement  of  the  statutes  against  their  crimes,  several  courses  are  open 
to  the  Mormons. 

They  may  leave  the  country  in  a  body.  There  is  no  doubt  that  their 
exploring  agents  have  lately  visited  Mexico  to  look  over  the  ground 
with  a  view  to  some  such  contingency  as  has  arisen.  The  freshest 
word  from  the  authorities  of  Mexico  is,  that  the  Mormons  may  make 
their  home  within  their  borders,  if  they  wish, — only  they  must  obey 
the  laws.  But  these  people  will  hardly  migrate  on  any  large  scale. 
There  are  too  many  of  them,  and  they  have  too  much  property  in  the 
form  of  fixed  capital — houses,  stores,  mills,  and  cultivated  lands. 

They  may  receive  another  revelation,  suggesting  to  them  the  pro 
priety  of  suspending,  for  the  present  at  least,  any  further  indulgence 
in  plural  marriages.  As  I  happen  to  know,  they  have  been  strongly 
advised  to  this  course  by  eminent  men.  Even  the  intimation  of  such 
a  possibility  seems  like  carrying  the  devil's  diplomacy  into  sacred 
affairs,  or  affairs  which  ought  to  be  sacred,  and  beyond  the  foresight 
and  manipulation  of  any  human  skill;  but  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  the  Priests  and  Prophets  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints  have  always 
had  revelations  just  when  they  wanted  them.  It  is  not  at  all  strange, 
therefore,  that  shrewd  politicians  should  have  seen  this  way  out  of  the 
difficulty,  and  should  have  been  kind  enough  to  bring  it  to  their  atten 
tion.  Some  admissions,  made  by  partisan  advocates  in  recent  defences 
of  polygamy — such  as  the  equality  in  the  numbers  of  the  sexes,  which 
would  seem  to  be  Nature's  protest  against  plural  marriages,  and  the 
fact,  as  they  claim,  that  only  one  in  fifty  of  the  male  Mormons  of  mar 
riageable  age  is  living  in  polygamous  relations — look  not  a  little  as 
though  the  policy  of  abandoning  the  miserable  institution  were  really 
up  for  discussion  amongst  the  leaders.  This,  however,  will  not  be  the 
immediate  outcome. 

What  the  Mormons  probably  will  do,  will  be  to  make  a  combined 
and  strenuous  effort  to  secure,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  the 
admission  of  Utah  as  a  State.  This  is  clearly  foreshadowed  in  the  list 
of  grievances  recited  to  Mr.  Cleyeland  at  Washington : 

"  We  protest  against  a  continuance  of  Territorial  bondage,  sub 
versive  of  the  rights  of  freemen,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  American 
institutions." 
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That  is  the  peril  which  confronts  us  in  the  near  future  — a  com 
munity  committed  by  its  doctrines,  and  practices  and  traditions,  to 
polygamy,  and  dominated  by  a  cunning  and  ambitious  hierarchy,  wel 
comed  into  the  Union,  and  entrenched  in  all  the  prerogatives  which 
belong  to  a  separate  and  independent  Commonwealth.  Looked  at 
from  the  moral  stand-point,  this  seems  at  once  monstrous  and  impos 
sible.  Looked  at  from  the  stand-point  of  national  reputation — the 
good  opinion  in  which  it  ought  to  be  the  aspiration  of  every  nation  of 
intelligence  and  character  to  be  held  by  the  other  nations  of  eminence 
in  the  earth — one  would  say  the  very  suggestion  of  this  step  is  enough 
to  stir  indignation  everywhere,  and  bring  down  upon  it  the  united  op 
position  of  the  people.  But  the  exigencies  of  party  are  always  po 
tent  factors  in  the  solution  of  public  questions.  When  we  stop  to 
consider  on  which  side  the  political  sympathies  of  the  Mormon  leaders 
and  their  adherents  have  always  been ;  and  when  we  consider  further 
how  evenly-balanced  the  United  States  Senate  is,  and  how  important 
two  votes,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  are  likely  to  be  in  that  body 
for  some  time  to  come — it  is  easy  to  see  what  a  bribe  Utah  holds 
in  her  hand  when  she  knocks  at  the  door  of  Congress,  and  pleads 
for  the  rights  and  dignity  of  state-hood.  Only  a  little  longer  will 
it  be  possible  to  keep  Dakota  from  advancing  to  the  place  to  which 
she  is  entitled.  When  Dakota  is  permitted  to  come  in  and  join  hands 
with  Minnesota,  and  Iowa,  and  Ohio  and  New  York,  in  the  exercise  of 
an  independent  sovereignty,  let  all  patriots,  and  all  lovers  of  sweet 
homes  and  social  cleanliness,  be  on  the  watch,  lest  the  door  of  admis 
sion  be  opened  so  wide  that,  along  with  Dakota,  Utah  walk  in  also. 
That  is  the  scheme  which  is  in  the  political  air.  All  the  signs  and  all 
the  probabilities  point  to  an  attempt  in  this  direction.  There  is  the 
more  ground  for  apprehending  the  success  of  the  scheme,  because,  in 
addition  to  party  exigencies,  there  are  always  so  many  men  in  legisla 
tive  bodies  who  are  practically  indifferent  to  the  moral  aspect  of  public 
questions,  and  who,  therefore,  can  be  easily  influenced  by  those  whose 
chief  skill  lies  in  the  sphere  of  manipulating  affairs  for  party  ad 
vantage. 

There  will  be  the  cry,  on  the  part  of  the  Mormon  leaders,  of  persecu 
tion,  in  order  to  confuse  the  real  issue  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
to  secure  popular  sympathy.  There  will  be  a  concerted  endeavor  to 
weld  all  who  hold  the  Mormon  faith  into  a  closer  unity,  and  to  make 
them  more  and  more  determined  in  adherence  to  their  peculiar  dog 
mas  and  practices.  To  this  end,  sermons,  editorials,  letters,  incendiary 
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appeals  to  the  masses,  mob  violence,  if  deemed  necessary,  petitions 
and  protests  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  supreme  authorities  of  the  land, 
technical  evasions  and  defences  before  the  courts,  perjury,  the  spirit  of 
bravado  which  stands  up  and  dares  juries  and  judges  to  do  their  worst, 
concealment  and  flight,  when  these  can  be  made  to  seem  shrewd 
maneuvers  for  baffling  marshals  and  prosecuting  attorneys,  the  direst 
castigations  which  can  be  inflicted  by  sharp  newspaper  thrusts  and 
social  ostracism,  visited  on  those  who  confess  and  yield  too  easily,  and 
whatever  else  will  tend  to  keep  the  Saints  in  heart  and  inflame  their 
fanaticism,  will  be  brought  into  requisition.  There  will  be  a  strong 
movement  to  displace  the  present  energetic,  and  courageous,  and 
straight-forward  officials  of  the  Territory,  with  men  more  indulgent  to 
Mormon  crimes,  and  more  responsive  to  the  peculiar  inflences  which 
shut  eyes  to  the  violations  of  law. 

But  the  objective  point  of  it  all  will  be  the  admission  of  Utah  as  a 
State.  From  the  hour  that  takes  place,  polyganiists  will  have  their 
own  way.  They  will  flock  into  Utah  from  all  quarters.  They  will 
make  their  own  laws.  They  will  have  their  own  officials.  The  Hier 
archy  will  rule  supreme.  With  these  conditions  brought  about,  and 
Mormonism  sheltered  under  State  rights,  he  must  be  a  very  wise  man, 
in  his  own  conceit,  who  thinks  he  can  see  a  near  and  peaceable  end  of 
the  shame  and  abomination  of  polygamy. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  polygamous  element  of  the  Mormon 
question  were  effectually  eliminated,  and  that  we  were  to  hear  nothing 
more  about  it,  except  as  an  unsavory  reminiscence — what  then? 

There  would  still  be  a  condition  of  affairs  in  Utah,  and  in  the  adja 
cent  Territories,  which  might  well  occasion  solicitude,  and  which 
would  surely  call  for  the  utmost  exertion  in  order  to  prepare  the  peo 
ple  living  there  for  the  high  functions  of  American  citizenship. 

A  gentleman  residing  in  Utah,  and  of  sufficient  intelligence  and 
position  and  character  to  entitle  his  words  to  the  highest  consideration, 
has  just  written  me  as  follows : 

"  From  a  letter  recently  received  from  the  East  it  would  seem  that 
some  of  our  friends  there  think  the  whole  problem  is  now  being  finally 
settled  by  the  courts,  and  that  no  further  missionary  efforts  need  to  be 
made.  What  an  error!  Comparatively  speaking,  polygamy  is  not 
yet  touched,  and  even  if  it  were  wholly  stopped,  the  '  Mormon  King 
dom,'  as  an  ecclesiastical  organization,  would  be  just  as  strong  and 
just  as  treasonable.  Moreover,  if — if— the  Mormon  hierarchy  could 
be  demoralized  and  routed,  what  a  dense  mass  of  ignorance  would  yet 
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remain  to  be  reached  and  moulded  by  Christian  workers.  Whatever 
may  happen,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  the  next  twenty 
years  there  will  be  need  of  all  the  foresight  and  all  the  sacrifices  good 
men  and  good  women  can  bring  into  exercise  to  save  these  Mormon 
communities  to  intelligence  and  righteousness." 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Mormons  have  been  recruited 
from  a  great  many  different  nationalities.  Thousands  of  them  speak 
only  in  foreign  tongues.  Simple-minded,  industrious,  economical, 
trained  to  hardship,  with  not  a  little  of  rude  force,  yet  gathered  from 
mining  regions,  and  peasant  classes,  and  from  sections  of  society  both 
in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New,  where  there  is  hardly  anything  of 
even  the  most  rudimentary  culture,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the 
large  majority  of  Latter-Day  Saints  are  at  the  bottom  in  the  matter  of 
mental  and  moral  and  spiritual  discipline.  Their  schools  do  little  for 
them,  and  even  the  little  good  they  do  receive  from  such  instruction 
as  is  provided  for  them  by  the  Mormon  authorities  is  mingled  with 
much  harm.  Mormon  preaching  is  of  the  same  order.  Much  of  it  is 
coarse  and  debasing.  Still  more  of  it  is  utterly  misleading. 

In  short,  here  is  a  vast  body  of  our  fellow-citizens  to  be  weaned 
from  their  false  notions  and  their  fanaticism  and  their  hate,  and  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  truth ;  to  be  taken  patiently  and  lovingly  in 
hand,  and  lifted  into  a  worthy  manhood  and  womanhood. 

If  we  step  across  the  border  from  Utah  into  New  Mexico,  we 
straightway  encounter  a  condition  of  things  hardly  less  appalling.  If 
there  is  little  of  polygamous  Mormonism,  there  is  yet  ignorance  of  the 
densest  sort,  and  unblushing  immorality,  and  a  sweep  and  sway  of 
superstition  utterly  beyond  the  comprehension  of  one  who  has  not 
witnessed  the  manifestation  of  it  with  his  own  eyes. 

Birge  Harrison,  in  a  recent  article  in  Harper  s  Monthly,  uses  this 
language:  "  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  superstition  more  rife,  and  igno 
rance  more  dense  than  here."  In  illustration  he  cites  the  result  of  a 
popular  vote  taken  some  years  ago  in  two  of  the  counties  of  the  Ter 
ritory  on  the  question  of  public  schools.  "  The  Assembly  at  Santa 
Fe,"  he  says,  "  passed  a  bill  giving  to  each  county  the  option  of  having 
public  schools.  The  question  was  decided  by  ballot,  the  result  in  two 
of  the  principal  counties  being  as  follows:  Taos  county — for,  8; 
against,  2,150.  Rio  Arriba  county — for,  19;  against,  1,928." 

There  has  been  an  improvement,  in  some  sections,  since  that  vote 
was  taken,  but  not  much.  Moneys  raised  and  expended  for  public 
school  purposes  are  turned  almost  wholly  to  the  advantage  of  priest 
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and  church.  In  a  conference  held  last  May  with  a  number  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  Albuquerque,  I  was  told  that  the  funds  secured  by 
taxation  for  common  school  objects  in  their  community  were  spent  in  a 
remote  corner  of  the  county  where  not  a  particle  of  the  benefit  could 
accrue  io  the  children  of  those  whose  property  bore  the  burden  of  the 
levy.  The  authorities  were  the  creatures  of  the  priests,  and  did  their 
bidding. 

These  facts  have  an  immensely  increased  significance  when  it  is 
remembered  that,  according  to  the  last  census,  of  the  population  of 
New  Mexico  who  had  then  reached  the  age  of  ten  years  and  upwards, 
a  little  more  than  60  per  cent,  could  not  read,  and  fully  65  per  cent, 
could  not  write.  It  is  no  wonder  the  people  are  under  the  control  of 
priestly  demagogues  and  are  easily  led  to  their  own  hurt. 

The  author  just  named  finds  another  evidence  of  the  superstition 
which  largely  dominates  the  masses  of  New  Mexico  and  checks  their 
advance,  in  the  existence  of  what  he  calls  "  the  strange  and  secret 
order  of  the  Penitentes.  This  society  numbers  20,000,  and,"  so  the 
writer  of  the  Monthly  article  adds,  "until  it  is  crushed  out  it  will 
remain  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  progress  of  morality  and  good  order 
in  New  Mexico."  "As  they  are  mutually  sworn,"  quoting  another 
sentence,  "  to  assist  one  another,  even  to  the  extent  of  perjury,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  what  a  formidable  hydra  the  New  Mexico  judges  have 
to  deal  with."  These  Penitentes  were  organized  on  the  basis  of  the 
dogma  that  no  sin  could  be  forgiven  without  confession  and  expiation. 
They  have  swung  around  now  to  the  theory  that  no  sin  can  be  so  great 
but  that  a  sufficient  expiation  will  purge  it  away.  The  paragraph  in 
the  article  which  describes  the  cruel  tortures  these  misguided  votaries 
of  the  faith  inflict  on  themselves  is  not  overdrawn.  The  humiliation 
and  pangs  to  which  they  subject  their  bodies  in  the  attempt  to  purge 
away  sin  are  simply  horrible. 

"  The  public  services  of  expiation  are  held  once  a  year,  in  Holy- 
week.  There  is  never  any  lack  of  expiants.  An  image  of  the  Virgin 
is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  church,  or  in  the  campo  santo  before  it, 
and  the  ground  for  many  yards  in  front  of  it  is  strewn  knee-deep  with 
cactus,  whose  poisonous  spires  will  sometimes  pierce  the  heaviest  soled 
shoe.  Through  this  bed  of  living  thorns  the  Penitentes  march  with 
naked  feet,  or  crawl  along  on  bare  knees,  calling  piteously  the  while 
to  the  Virgin  for  forgiveness  of  their  sins.  As  if  this  were  not  sufficient, 
they  scourge  themselves  with  great  bunches  of  cactus  tied  together  on 
a  thong,  and  slash  themselves  with  knives.  The  natural  result  of 
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these  horrible  exercises  is  a  death  now  and  then,  and  many  maimed 
and  pitiable  creatures  who  drag  out  a  miserable  existence  for  the 
remainder  of  their  days. " 

To  the  same  effect,  and  still  more  graphic,  is  the  account  of  these 
religious  austerities  given  by  one  of  our  New  West  teachers  as  they 
were  forced  upon  her  observation  during  the  Holy-week  of  this  very 
year: 

"  The  penitents  performed  their  revolting  rites  in  the  avenue  just 
opposite  my  room,  so  that  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  see  and  hear 
them.  They  erected  a  cross  about  a  half  mile  from  the  house,  and  to 
this  each  one  in  turn  made  a  pilgrimage.  They  were  masked,  nude 
to  the  waist,  and  upon  their  ankles  were  iron  chains  so  heavy  that  they 
could  not  lift  their  feet.  Their  backs  were  covered  with  wounds  and 
blood,  while  on  the  shoulders  of  each  was  borne  a  cross,  ten  by  five 
feet,  the  arms  of  which  were  not  less  than  six  inches  in  diameter. 
When  they  were  about  a  rod  from  their  destination  their  burden  was 
lifted,  and  the  remainder  of  the  distance  was  made  on  their  knees,  with 
their  faces  in  the  dust.  At  the  cross  stood  a  man  dressed  in  black 
from  head  to  foot,  holding  a  small  crucifix  in  his  hand.  He  bent  and 
spoke  to  the  penitent,  the  purport  of  which  I  imagined  was  absolution 
and  blessing.  They  went  backwards  and  again  took  up  the  cross,  but 
when  they  reached  the  house  they  acted  as  if  more  dead  than  alive." 

These  are  facts,  not  of  some  long-gone  yesterday,  but  of  to-day. 
They  are  facts,  not  of  Old  Mexico,  or  of  Spain,  but  of  America.  In  a 
little  while  a  vote  in  the  hands  of  these  men  will  mean  all  it  means  in 
the  hands  of  a  Professor  in  Harvard  College. 

Looking,  then,  at  Utah  in  the  most  hopeful  way  in  which  we  can 
picture  it  to  our  thought,  and  looking  at  New  Mexico  just  as  unpreju 
diced  eyes  see  it,  do  we  not  have  a  state  of  affairs  fitted  at  once  to 
excite  our  compassion,  to  arouse  our  zeal,  and  to  put  us  on  our  guard 
against  great  possible  harm  to  the  Nation  in  the  future? 

Remember  that  these  two  territories  are  in  themselves  vast  empires. 
Utah  is  as  large  as  all  New  England,  with  almost  one-half  of  New 
York  added.  New  Mexico  is  as  large  as  all  New  England,  and  if  all 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  besides  be  added,  there  will  still  be  enough 
left  to  duplicate  Connecticut.  These  broad  realms  are  peopled  with 
men  and  women,  many  of  whom  have  but  a  poor  conception  of  the 
significance  of  life,  and  but  little  fitness  for  the  responsibilities  of  life, 
and  nearly  all  of  whom  have  the  least  possible  sympathy  with  Ameri 
can  ideas  and  American  institutions. 
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Now,  through  what  agencies  and  by  what  methods  shall  we  reach 
these  communities  and  transform  them  so  that  the  light  shall  be  sweet 
to  them,  and  the  truth  welcome,  and  it  shall  be  the  honest  and  earnest 
aspiration  of  vast  majorities  of  them  at  any  rate  to  walk  in  the  ways 
of  love  and  righteousness,  and  a  real  loyalty  to  God? 

The  answer  is  at  hand.  Experience  has  already  furnished  the 
reply.  In  some  form  of  presentation  and  pressure  it  is  the  Gospel,  of 
course.  There  is  no  regeneration  for  humanity  save  through  the  Christ. 

The  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  accepted  and  followed,  conditions  all 
New  Jerusalems.  Whether  in  Utah  or  Turkey,  whether  in  New  Mex 
ico  or  Old  Mexico,  or  Old  Spain,  or  India,  or  China,  or  Africa,  if  men 
are  to  be  lifted  to  higher  levels  of  manhood,  if  homes  are  to  be  perma- 
nejitly  sweetened,  if  social  order  is  to  be  permanently  established,  and 
all  the  interests  of  men  are  t<3  receive  upward  impulse,  and  lives  and 
customs  and  institutions  and  activities  are  to  be  swept  into  line  with 
the  best  things  of  the  best  civilization  the  world  has  yet  known,  it  must 
be  through  the  renewing  power  of  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God.  Not 
art,  not  trade  and  commerce,  not  business  interchanges,  not  telegraphs 
and  railroads  and  newspapers  and  libraries,  valuable  as  all  these  things 
are,  but  the  Everlasting  Gospel. 

But  there  is  more  than  one  way  of  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ.' 
There  is  the  way  of  the  pulpit.  There  is  the  way  of  the  newspaper  and 
the  tract.  There  is  the  way  of  personal  intercourse,  and  of  lives  whose 
sweetness  and  consistency  and  rare  devotion  spell  out  the  Name  of 
Jesus.  There  is  the  way,  sanctified  and  blessed  of  all  time,  of  the  ten 
der  voice  of  the  mother.  It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  any  possi 
bility  of  cavil,  by  years  of  successful  effort,  that  the  way  to  reach  these 
people  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  and  bring  them  under  the  power  of 
the  truth,  make  them  feel  that  the  truth  is  the  truth,  and  will  help 
them  in  their  individual  lives  and  in  their  homes,  and  in  all  relations, 
is  the  Christian  School. 

To  thoughtful  minds  the  School  would  be  suggested  at  once  by  this 
dense  ignorance  of  which  mention  has  been  made.  To  those  who  have 
had  much  experience  in  trying  to  modify  the  settled  opinions  and  con 
victions  of  whole  communities,  and  to  impart  to  them  new  views,  and 
to  inspire  them  with  new  aims,  it  is  just  as  evident  that  the  hopeful 
sphere  of  endeavor  is  not  the  adult  population,  but  the  children.  The 
Christian  School  is  the  sign  in  which  to  conquer. 

The  Year  Book  does  not  show  any  very  remarkable  headway  made 
by  our  Congregational  Body  in  planting  churches  in  the  Territories 
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under  consideration.  Utah  reports  three  Congregational  Churches  with 
a  total  membership  of  207;  New  Mexico  reports  three  with  a  total 
membership  of  57.  There  is  very  little  in  that  to  excite  denomina 
tional  pride,  or  to  stir  up  sectarian  envy.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  only  two  of  these  churches,  or,  at  most, 
three,  would  have  been  at  all  possible  without  the  previous  work  of  the 
Christian  Schools.  On  the  contrary,  these  Christian  Schools  have  been 
uniformly  successful  in  reaching  the  communities  in  which  they  have 
been  located,  and  in  conciliating  their  favor,  and  in  opening  the  way 
to  better  things.  Or,  if  there  has  been  any  break  in  the  uniformity  of 
the  success,  the  failure  has  been  confined  to  a  single  instance. 

There  are  more  missionaries  laboring  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico 
than  the  statistics  just  recited  would  seem  to  indicate.  At  least  six 
are  doing  efficient  service  in  towns  and  villages  and  sparsely  settled 
places  in  Utah,  where  the  interest  is  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to 
warrant  the  organization  of  churches.  There  are  some  such  in  New 
Mexico.  But  the  reaping  of  these  Christian  Preachers,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  able  to  reap,  is  in  fields  plowed  and  sown  by  the  Christian 
Teachers.  None  would  be  more  ready  than  these  ministers  themselves 
to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  what  is  here  asserted.  A  little  child  shall 
lead  them.  In  the  conquest  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  and  alienation 
and  sin,  as  they  exist  in  these  great  Territories,  we  move  forward  to 
victory  when  we  rally  the  children  to  our  standard. 

This  is  not  a  new  discovery,  nor  is  the  attempt  to  lay  stress  on  the 
School  as  a  means  of  propagating  ideas  and  influencing  character  a 
new  policy.  This  is  just  what  the  Catholic  priests  are  doing  in  New 
Mexico  when  they  insist  on  schools  in  which  all  the  instruction  shall 
be  clustered  about  their  peculiar  church  dogmas.  This  is  just  what 
the  Mormon  priests  are  doing  in  Utah — trying  to  hold  the  next  gene 
ration  and  the  generations  to  come  in  fidelity  to  their  articles  of  faith, 
and  to  their  domestic  and  social  usages,  by  pre-occupyingthe  minds  of 
the  children,  and  indoctrinating  them  with  their  crude  oriental  notions. 

In  a  discourse  delivered  in  the  Tabernacle  at  Ogden  last  January, 
when  he  was  doing  more  public  speaking  than  he  is  doing  just  now, 
George  Q.  Cannon  used  the  following  language :  "For  many  years, 
while  laboring  in  the  ministry  abroad,  I  saw  how  small  was  the  amount 
of  fruit  resulting  from  the  labors  of  myself  and  other  elders ;  that  we 
labored  sometimes  for  years  and  were  only  able  to  bring  into  the 
Church  a  comparative  few;  and  then,  out  of  those  that  were  converted 
and  brought  into  the  Church  there  was  a  large  percentage  who  did  not 
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remain,  but  who  lost  the  faith  and  fell  away.  I  became  convinced,  in 
my  mind,  that  more  satisfactory  results  and  a  larger  amount  of  frui^ 
could  be  obtained  by  devoting  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  our  chil 
dren,  and  for  years  before  I  had  the  opportunity,  I  had  resolved,  in  my 
own  mind,  that  if  I  were  ever  permitted  to  remain  at  home  long  enough 
I  would  devote  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  young.  I  think,"  he 
adds,  "that  what  has  been  done  in  this  direction  has  amply  rewarded 
every  man  and  woman  who  has  taken  interest  in  this  course." 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the  importance  of  securing  the  ear  of  the 
young  is  coming  to  be  everywhere  recognized  more  and  more.  The 
decisive  effect  of  early  instruction  on  opinion  and  character  is  a  fact 
settled  and  confirmed  by  ages  of  experience.  Secularists,  Catholics, 
Greeks,  Buddhists,  Mohammedans,  as  well  as  earnest  and  far-seeing 
Protestants,  know  that  if  they  would  make  advances,  or  even  hold  their 
own,  they  must  instruct  the  children,  and  enthuse  them  with  the  ideas 
they  severally  cherish. 

When  Macaulay  went  to  India  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Coun 
cil,  he  saw  at  once  that  the  strategic  point  was  the  school.  If  the 
school  system  of  India  could  be  reconstructed,  and  the  extravagant  and 
puerile  myths  with  which  the  minds  of  the  young  had  been  crammed, 
century  after  century,  could  be  relegated  to  the  darkness  out  of  which 
they  had  been  born,  and  the  English  language,  informed  with  English 
conceptions,  and  alive  in  every  sentence  with  regenerating  opinions, 
could  be  systematically  taught,  India  would  grow,  and  in  time  the 
thought  and  feeling  and  life  of  India  would  fall  into  accord,  not  alone 
with  the  dominant  nation,  but  with  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Events 
have  demonstrated  the  profound  wisdom  of  the  scheme. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Macaulay  was  born  John  Knox 
had  made  the  same  discovery  of  the  need  and  efficiency  of  the  school. 
He  pressed  the  Kirk,  at  his  own  expense,  to  plant  a  school  in  every 
parish  of  Scotland.  The  dauntless  men  who  had  followed  Knox  in  his 
terrific  conflicts  with  Koine  fell  in  with  his  views,  and,  subsequently, 
with  what  result  the  world  knows,  schools,  to  be  jointly  supported 
by  parishes  and  the  parents  of  the  children  instructed,  were  everywhere 
established  by  law. 

But  why  go  abroad  for  examples  ?  What  were  the  bed-rock  ideas 
of  early  New  England  society?  First  of  all  there  was  the  idea  of  lib 
erty — liberty  to  think,  liberty  to  speak,  liberty  to  act.  But  within  this 
larger  thought  or  sphere  of  liberty,  what?  There  were  these  three: 
The  Christian  home,  the  Christian  Church,  the  Christian  School.  Out 
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of  these  was  to  come  the  Christian  State.  How  marked  at  the  outset 
was  regard  for  the  school.  How  pathetic,  at  once,  and  how  inspiring, 
the  story  which  traces  the  history  of  the  endeavors  of  our  fathers  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  instruction  for  the  succeeding  generations  of  this 
land.  For  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  New  England  has  been 
laying  accent  on  the  school.  Nor  is  it,  in  my  judgment,  too  much  to 
say  that  New  England  Congregationalists  have  never  had  an  equal 
amongst  the  religious  bodies,  unless  it  be  the  Scotch  Presbyterians 
just  referred  to,  in  the  intelligent  interest  they  have  taken  in  pushing 
the  learning  which  has  Christian  nurture  at  its  core.  When  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  New  England  faith  set  their  faces  westward,  as 
by  instinct  they  take  their  schools  with  them;  and  to-day,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  all  across  these  mighty  States  of  ours,  one  can 
trace  the  path  of  Congregationalism  by  the  schools  which  have  been 
planted  along  the  way — the  Theological  schools,  the  colleges,  the 
academies,  the  seminaries,  and  in  the  public  sentiment  created  in 
behalf  of  general  and  wholesome  instruction  for  all. 

Nearly  all  of  our  great  missionary  organizations  recognize  the  neces 
sity  of  the  policy  which  makes  the  Christian  School  one  of  the  leading 
evangelistic  agencies.  It  is  not  thought  possible,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  to  register  any  permanent  success  without  schools. 

According  to  the  last  Annual  Report,  the  American  Missionary 
Association  shows  a  total  of  65  schools  in  the  South.  Of  these,  8 
are  chartered  institutions;  14  normal  and  graded;  and  43  common 
schools.  For  these  schools  they  have  319  teachers,  and  through  them 
they  reach  about  10,000  pupils.  Their  missionaries,  male  and  female, 
are  only  104.  Among  the  Indians  the  Association  has  4  churches 
and  9  schools;  5  missionaries  and  21  teachers.  The  work  amongst 
the  Chinese  is  confined  exclusively  to  schools,  and  the  statistics 
give  them  15  schools  and  27  teachers.  It  requires  no  estimate  to 
see  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  receipts  of  the  Association  must 
go  to  the  support  of  the  school  work.  The  wisdom  of  the  policy  is  be 
yond  any  question. 

Just  as  soon  as  he  can,  the  Missionary  of  the  American  Board 
avails  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the  school.  He  invokes  the  aid  of 
the  school.  He  works  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  school.  He 
multiplies  his  resources  and  extends  his  influence  by  means  of  the 
school.  He  lays  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  the  Christian  school.  In  the  Report  made  at  Columbus,  I 
find  the  total  force  of  American  laborers,  "  not  including  those  still 
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supported  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,"  under  the  Commission  of  the 
Board,  to  be  413.  Of  this  number,  151  are  ordained  ministers;  10 
are  physicians;  245  are  women,  wives  of  the  ordained  ministers,  and 
other  single  women.  There  are  a  few  others,  not  classified.  In  the 
line  of  Native  laborers,  there  are  142  pastors,  362  preachers,  1,010 
teachers.  The  whole  number  of  laborers,  American  and  Native,  in 
cluding  307  helpers,  is  2,234.  About  half  of  the  whole  force,  accord 
ing  to  these  tables,  falls  under  the  head  of  teachers.  The  churches 
under  the  oare  of  the  Board  number  292.  The  schools  swell  to  a  total 
of  918.  There  are  50  Colleges  and  High  Schools;  there  are  38  Girls' 
Boarding  Schools ;  there  are  825  Common  Schools.  This  is  the  wis 
dom  which  an  experience  of  seventy-five  years  has  ripened.  The  hour 
never  will  strike  which  will  see  that  policy  reversed.  If  we  want  the 
Tomorrow  of  Japan,  or  Turkey,  or  any  other  land,  we  must  lay  our 
hands  on  the  children  of  Today,  and  mould  them  to  the  pattern  of  our 
ideals. 

In  seizing  upon  the  young,  therefore,  and  pushing  Christian 
Schools,  we  are  in  the  line  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  are  doing 
what  everybody  else  in  similar  spheres,  and  with  similar  aims,  sees  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  success.  Christian  Schools — not  narrow, 
sectarian  schools,  but  Christian  Schools — schools,  that  is,  in  which 
the  teacher,  man  or  woman,  stands  forth  as  a  practical  illustration  of 
what  it  is  to  have  in  one  the  mind  of  Christ;  schools  in  which  all  the 
knowledge  imparted  gets  somehow  warmed  and  perfumed  with  the 
divine  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  Man ;  schools  in  which  the  educating 
or  drawing  out  of  the  mind  is  steadily  towards  the  light  which  falls 
in  on  the  soul  from  the  face  of  the  Father;  schools,  in  which  every 
fact  considered  comes  to  have  written  on  it,  in  letters  which  even  the 
dullest  pupil  can  read  at  length,  the  sacred  name  of  God,  are  every 
where  the  open  doors  to  better  things.  They  are  clearly  so  —  demon- 
strably  so  —  in  the  Territories  of  our  great  New  West. 

When  in  Salt  Lake  City,  a  year  ago,  I  visited  all  the  schools 
of  the  various  religious  denominations,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Baptists,  which  had  been  in  operation  only  a  couple  of  years.  The 
Episcopalians  were  first  on  the  ground;  and  as  they  have  had  an  ex 
perience  with  successive  classes  in  their  institution  which  might  enable 
them  to  arrive  at  facts  of  significance  bearing  on  the  permanent 
outcome  of  their  work  on  the  pupils,  I  asked  the  Kev.  Mr.  Miller,  who 
is  at  the  head  of  the  school,  to  look  back  over  their  records,  and  see, 
as  far  as  the  matter  might  be  traced,  what  their  eighteen  years  of  in- 
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struction  would  show,  with  a  view  to  putting  the  result  in  my  hands. 
Not  long  ago,  the  following  communication  from  Mr.  Miller  was  sub 
mitted  to  me:  "St.  Mark's  School  has  enrolled,  since  its  origin  in 
1867,  pupils  to  the  number  of  2,675.  Of  these,  2,138  are  of  Mormon 
parentage — 79  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Out  of  the  2,188,  485,  or  22 
per  cent.,  have  become  identified,  themselves,  with  our  Church  by  bap 
tism  on  Confession.  Of  course,  some  of  them  have  passed  out  of  our 
knowledge,  and  out  of  the  range  of  our  influence.  There  are  some, 
too,  who  show  no  outward  interest  in  religion  or  the  Church.  But  we 
have  never  known  an  instance  of  a  pupil  who  had  been  with  us  three 
years  ever  going  back  to  Mormonisrn.  It  would  be  impossible  to  tell 
how  many  of  the  parents  of  these  2,188  are  Mormons,  and  how  many 
are  apostates;  probably  the  latter  would  number  two-thirds  or  more. 
We  have  educated  27  Teachers  from  Mormon  families,  who  are  now 
communicants.  We  have  4  young  men,  originally  Mormons,  now 
in  preparation  for  the  Ministry." 

Prof.  Benner,  who  is  in  charge  of  our  own  Academy  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  writes  from  a  more  limited  experience;  but  his  conclusions  are 
to  the  same  effect: 

"  The  entire  number  enrolled  in  the  Academy  and  its  preparatory 
school,  during  the  past  seven  years,  is  660.  Of  these,  290  have  been, 
or  are  now,  connected  with  our  Sunday  Schools;  and  51  are  church- 
members.  Of  the  660  on  our  lists,  802  have  been  children  of  Mor 
mon  or  apostate  parents.  Those  who  have  come  to  us  from  Mormon 
circles  have  experienced  one  of  two  changes;  either  their  Mormonism 
has  come  to  be  so  much  modified  as  to  render  it  harmless,  or  it  has 
been  quite  obliterated.  Among  all,  parents  and  children,  suspicions 
they  may  have  cherished  towards  Evangelical  Christianity  have  disap 
peared;  kindlier  sentiments  prevail;  many  have  joined  the  Church,  and 
more  are  ripe  for  it." 

The  words  with  which  Prof.  Benner  closes  his  letter  are  significant 
in  their  bearing  on  a  point  made  a  little  back.  Those  who  are  in  a 
position  to  judge  of  the  Mormon  question  from  the  inside — from  what 
they  actually  see  and  know — have  but  one  opinion.  The  words  are  : 

"  Many  years,  no  doubt,  will  be  required  to  lift  a  population  so  mis 
led  into  Christian  views  and  practices.  The  prosecution  and  punish 
ment  of  a  few  polygamists,  or  even  the  entire  suppression  of  polygamy, 
would  leave  essentially  the  same  work  to  be  done  by  Christian  hearts 
and  hands.  Law  has  never  had  accorded  to  it  here  in  Utah  so  much 
reverence  as  now;  but  I  see  the  same  propensity  to  lawlessness  in  the 
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people  as  formerly.  That  can  only  be  reached  by  the  Churches  £nd 
Schools.  To  do  all  which  needs  to  be  done  here,  let  who  will  think  to 
the  contrary,  will  take  a  good  while,  much  hard  work,  many  prayers, 
and  a  great  deal  of  money." 

If  anything  can  be  proved,  I  am  sure  every  intelligent  man 
will  justify  me  in  saying  that  the  need  and  value  of  Christian  Schools 
in  the  great  New  West  is  clearly  shown. 

Here,  then,  is  a  work  to  be  done, — a  great  and  pressing  work. 
Here  is  a  method  of  doing  it, — a  method  simple,  practicable,  and  of 
unquestionable  efficiency.  The  needs,  as  outlined  in  an  unembel- 
lished  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  make  their  own  appeal.  Utah 
cries  aloud,  and  New  Mexico  cries  aloud,  albeit  unconsciously,  to  all 
lovers  of  their  kind,  to  all  true  patriots,  to  all  who  wish  to  see  the 
Kingdom  of  God  advanced  in  the  Earth,  to  render  assistance  in 
their  fierce  struggles  with  darkness,  and  degradation  and  sin.  The 
task  imposed,  by  the  condition  of  things  in  these  Territories,  is  not  for 
the  few  alone,  but  the  many.  It  is  not  for  any  one  section;  but  for  all 
sections.  East  and  West  must  join  hands  in  the  holy  work  of  saving 
these  communities. 

It  has  been  intimated  occasionally  that  inasmuch  as  the  New  West 
Education  Commission  originated  in  Chicago,  Chicago  ought  to  take 
care  of  it.  This  would  be  neither  wise  nor  equitable  nor  possible. 

It  would  not  be  wise.  The  attempt  to  carry  out  any  such  suggestion 
would  involve  lessening  or  altogether  withdrawing  interest  from  causes 
which  no  church  can  afford  to  drop  out  of  sight.  For  instance,  would 
it  be  well  for  the  members  of  our  churches  in  the  West  to  take  less 
interest  than  they  do  in  Foreign  Missions  ?  Such  a  policy  would  be 
simply  suicidal.  We  are  doing  all  we  can  to  develop  and  foster  inter 
est  in  far-away  lands.  To  say  nothing  of  other  considerations,  the 
welfare  of  our  membership  demands  it.  Can  we  afford  to  keep  back 
any  contributions  we  are  able  to  make  in  aid  of  the  work  in  the  South'? 
So  long  as  illiteracy  and  immorality  and  inexperience  in  self-control 
and  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  hold  in  them  a  menace  to  the 
Republic  there  will  be  men  who  cannot  and  who  ought  not  to  be  dis 
suaded  from  doing  what  they  may  to  establish  Christian  institutions 
for  the  colored  millions  of  America.  It  is  the  same  with  Home  Mis 
sions,  Church  Building,  Sabbath  Schools,  and  all  the  other  benevolent 
activities  in  which  the  East  and  the  West,  the  North  and  the  South, 
have  a  common  responsibility.  It  is  as  essential  to  the  churches  in 
Chicago  as  in  Boston  that  they  be  not  narrow.  The  field  is  the  world. 
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All  churches  ought  to  be  trained  to  that  view.     It  can  be  done  only  by 
placing  before  them,   and  persistently  keeping  before  them,   objects 
.  which  lead  their  thoughts  and  sympathies  and  prayers  out  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth. 

It  would  not  be  equitable.  People  sometimes  seem  to  think  that 
Chicago  is  right  under  the  eaves  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  and  that 
the  schools  which  the  Commission  is  establishing  in  those  Territories 
are  fairly  within  the  suburbs  of  what  her  own  citizens,  at  any  rate,  are 
fond  of  calling  "  the  great  Metropolis  of  the  Interior. "  But  the  near 
est  school  the  Commission  has  to  Chicago  is  more  than  1,100  miles 
away,  while  much  the  larger  number  are  more  than  1,500  miles  beyond 
the  city  in  which  the  Commission  is  located.  A  sweep  of  suburb 
which  would  include  Ogden  and  Las  Vegas  would  take  in  Boston.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  Boston  is  quite  ready  to  be  reckoned  a  suburb 
of  Chicago,  though  the  old  Puritan  City  seems  to  be  doing  the  best  she 
can  to  imitate  Chicago  in  the  manner  of  men  she  is  coming  to  entrust 
with  the  management  of  her  municipal  affairs. 

In  justice  still  another  word  ought  to  be  said.  From  a  financial 
point  of  view  Boston  has  vastly  more  at  stake  than  Chicago.  For 
illustration  take  the  very  regions  in  which  we  are  carrying  on 
our  school  operations.  The  northern  portion  of  the  field  in  which 
we  work  is  tapped  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  That  is  largely 
a  Boston  property.  We  send  many  of  our  teachers  out  to  their 
destination  over  the  line  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
road.  That  is  a  Boston  property.  Every  school  we  have  in  New 
Mexico  is  on  the  line  of  the  Atchison  road.  That,  again,  is  a  Boston 
property.  If  the  pecuniary  interests  at  stake  were  to  have  anything  to 
do  in  measuring  obligations,  and  if  the  pecuniary  advantages  were  to 
be  permitted  to  play  any  part  in  arousing  zeal  and  quickening  energy 
in  a  work  like  this,  the  East  might  be  expected  to  lead  in  efforts  to 
redeem  these  great  Territories. 

The  case  becomes  much  stronger  when  it  is  added  that  the  whole 
region  of  which  Chicago  is  the  center,  is  still  largely  tributary  to  the 
region  of  which  Boston  is  the  center.  Chicago  does  not  yet  own  itself. 
It  will  some  day,  but  the  day  is  riot  yet.  The  people  of  the  West  are 
11  under  large  money  obligations  to  the  capitalists  of  the  East. 
Dividends  on  stocks,  rents  for  stores  and  houses,  interest  on  loans, 
profits  from  landed  investments  and  from  manufacturing  establish 
ments,  are  drained  off  in  large  amounts  every  year  to  the  East.  This 
diminishes,  by  so  much,  the  capacity  of  Western  men  to  aid  benev- 
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olent  objects,  and  to  build  up  educational  and  Christian  institutions. 
If  men  do  not  have  money  they  cannot  give  it — that  is,  honest  men 
cannot.  The  simple  fact  is,  there  is  not  a  State  in  the  West  which  is 
not  kept  under  constant  strain  with  its  own  Home  Missionary  respon 
sibilities.  It  is  amazing  how  much  is  often  done  with  so  small 
resources. 

It  is  not  possible  for  Chicago  to  do  this  work  alone,  even  were  it 
deemed  wise  and  equitable  to  turn  it  over  to  her  hands.  At  a  religious 
gathering  held  last  month,  in  connection  with  the  closing  exercises  of 
the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  touching  reference  was  made  by 
one  of  the  professors  to  the  munificent  gifts  of  a  single  man,  whom 
he  named,  to  the  Seminary  in  a  trying  time  in  its  experience.  A 
tender  regret  was  expressed  that  he  was  not  there  to  receive  the  grate 
ful  acknowledgments  of  the  assembled  company.  Unexpectedly  he  was 
present.  After  repeated  calls  he  arose  in  his  place  and  stood  before  us 
all.  His  presence  was  profoundly  significant.  It  meant  more  than 
anybody  thought  at  the  moment.  That  good  man —  Deacon  PHILO 
CAKPENTEB — assisted  at  the  formation  of  the  first  Sunday  School  ever 
organized  in  Chicago.  He  had  part  in  the  organization  of  the  first 
church  in  Chicago.  Yet  he  did  not  set  foot  within  the  bounds  of  what  is 
now  the  city  till  he  was  past  30  years  of  age ;  and  when  he  began 
business  the  people  were  less  than  five  hundred.  To-day  that 
same  man  is  living,  and  Chicago  enrolls  more  than  600,000  inhab 
itants.  That  astonishing  growth  has  all  been  covered  by  what  may  be 
called  the  business  career  of  one  man's  life.  From  bottom  to  top,  and 
the  bottom  was  a  good  way  down  when  they  began  at  it,  Chicago  has 
been  built  within  that  period.  It  is  the  work,  substantially,  of  a  single 
generation.  Or,  to  turn  it  about,  a  single  generation  has  had  all  that 
work  to  do.  Men  who  have  such  tremendous  obligations  thrust  upon 
them  in  quick  succession — the  building  of  roads,  wharves,  docks,  ships, 
railroads,  residences,  stores,  factories,  mills,  hospitals,  asylums, 
retreats,  libraries,  galleries,  halls,  churches,  public  buildings — every 
thing  which  belongs  to  the  appointment  of  a  great,  modern  city,  are 
hardly  in  condition,  many  of  them,  to  spring  forward  to  large  benevo 
lence  for  the  benefit  of  localities  hundreds  of  miles  away.  It  takes 
time  to  ripen  men,  and  especially  communities  of  men,  into  the  habit 
of  large  and  prompt  giving.  It  takes  time  to  gather  the  surplus  out  of 
which  large  gifts  can  be  made. 

This  is  not  all  of  it.  Every  year  our  population  increases  to  the 
number  of  35,000.  That  is  a  little  more  than  the  whole  city  of  Port- 
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land.  It  is  as  though  a  city,  larger  than  the  largest  city  in  Maine,  was 
poured  in  upon  us  every  twelve  months.  Call  to  mind  the  religious 
privileges  which  the  people  of  Portland  consider  necessary  to  their 
moral  and  spiritual  welfare.  They  have  Catholic  Churches,  Episco 
palian,  Unitarian,  Swedenborgian,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Congregational 
and  I  know  not  what  others.  Ther6  are,  at  least,  eight  Congregational 
Churches  in  that  single  city.  Eecently,  thinking  there  were  not  enough 
churches  in  the  city  for  the  good  of  the  people,  or  fearing  that  the  right 
kind  of  nourishment  might  not  be  supplied  by  those  already  in  exist 
ence,  the  Presbyterians  have  started  a  church.  But  these  35,000  who 
come  annually  to  us  in  Chicago  care  little  for  churches.  They  come 
from  Ireland,  from  Bohemia,  from  Germany,  from  Norway  and  Sweden, 
from  everywhere;  and  they  bring  with  them  all  sorts  of  ideas  and  cus 
toms  except  those  which  hold  them  in  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ.  The 
task  they  impose  upon  us,  is  not  only  to  gather  them  into  Sabbath 
Schools,  and  to  build  missions  and  churches  for  their  accommodation, 
but  to  win  them  to  the  love  of  religious  institutions.  Not  a  few  of 
them  are  open  atheists  and  nihilists.  Very  few  of  them  care  anything 
for  Christian  truth.  In  the  whole  round  of  problems  growing  out  of  an 
aggressive  Christianity,  nothing  baffles  me,  nothing  appalls  me,  like 
the  problem  of  the  irreligious  masses  of  Chicago.  When  one  mass  of 
35,000  are  provided  for  we  have  to  turn  right  about  and  do  the  same 
thing  over  again.  This  work  has  to  be  done  each  succeeding  year. 

Pause  for  a  moment,  however,  and  see  just  what  our  Congrega 
tional  churches  are  doing.  There  are  twenty  Congregational  churches 
in  Chicago.  Just  ten  of  these  are  self-supporting.  In  connection  with 
these  ten  self-supporting  churches  we  have  sixteen  Mission  Sunday- 
schools  and  Branches.  For  the  year  ending  March  31,  1885,  the  four 
strongest  of  our  churches — Plymouth,  New  England,  Union  Park,  and 
the  First  —  gave  for  benevolent  objects  $74,774.99.  For  all  pur 
poses  these  churches  gave  $127,401.39.  The  resident  membership  of 
the  four  is  3,175.  That  gives  $23.54  from  each  resident  member  for 
benevolent  objects.  It  gives  us  $40.12  from  each  resident  member  for 
all  church  purposes.  One  of  these  churches  cares  for  two  missions, 
and  employs  a  minister  for  each.  Another  of  them  has  two  missions — 
a  German  and  an  English — and  employs  a  minister  who  is  able  to 
serve  both  nationalities.  A  third  has  two  missions,  though  it  is 
aided  by  the  City  Missionary  Society  in  conducting  one  of  them.  The 
fourth  in  the  list  has  three  Branches,  and  employs  a  minister  for  each 
of  them,  besides  taking  on  itself  the  burden  of  two  missions.  Three 
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of  these  churches  erected  mission  buildings  last  year,   only  one   of 
them — even  if  there  was  one— costing  less  than  $10,000. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said,  the  Congregational  churches  of  Chicago 
are  not  sitting  down  and  folding  their  hands  and  letting  the  case  go  by 
default.  They  are  doing  what  they  can  to  meet  the  obligations,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  which  God  in  His  providence  is  thrusting  upon 
them,  and  upon  us  all.  There  is  no  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  mag 
nificent  service  the  East  has  rendered  the  West.  There  is  no  disposi 
tion  in  the  West  to  lie  down  on  the  East.  At  the  same  time  Chicago 
cannot  take  the  whole  responsibility,  nor  bear  the  entire  burden,  even 
with  all  the  help  the  whole  Interior  can  supply,  of  a  work  so  great,  so 
important,  and  so  pressing,  as  this  of  planting  and  sustaining  Christian 
Schools  in  the  vast  Territories  of  the  New  West. 

But  why  multiply  arguments?  As  has  been  said,  the  service  to  be 
rendered  is  a  service  for  all.  No  man  in  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Eepublic  can  withhold  his  aid,  and  say,  I  have  no  part  nor  lot 
in  the  matter.  The  peril  is  common.  The  obligation  is  common.  We 
are  all  of  us  the  followers  of  a  common  Master.  We  are  all  the  citizens 
of  a  common  country.  We  go  up  or  we  go  down  together.  Degradation 
in  the  South  results  in  degradation  in  the  North.  Superstition,  crime, 
alienation,  disloyalty  in  the  West  tax  the  East,  and  tend  to  under 
mine  the  whole  vast  fabric  of  the  Nation.  If  we  are  to  save  America 
to  the  future ;  if  we  are  to  bind  all  sections  together,  in  the  bonds  of  a 
common  faith,  and  a  common  reverence  for  truth  and  righteousness; 
if  we  are  not  merely  to  conserve  what  we  have,  but  to  advance  the  nation 
to  a  higher  level  of  moral  and  spiritual  life,  so  that  there  shal^be 
elements  in  us  clearly  prophetic  of  the  time  when  the  Kingdoms  of  this 
Earth  shall  be  the  Kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  His  Christ,  every  heart 
must  bow  in  prayer  for  the  glad  consummation,  and  every  hand  must 
lend  its  help,  and  each  see  to  it  that  his  effort  is  limited  only  by  his 
ability.  It  is  a  great  and  sacred  trust  which  is  committed  to  us,  as  the 
heirs  of  our  pious  and  patriotic  fathers.  To  stand  still,  and  do  noth 
ing,  is  to  be  disloyal  to  country.  Not  to  be  quick  to  embrace  every 
opportunity  which  opens,  and  to  help  in  all  possible  ways,  is  to  be 
disobedient  to  God. 
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